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TEXAS.  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 


On  the  President’s  Message  of  August  6,  1850, 
concerning  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
ef  the  Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill— 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said: 

It  is  certainly  true,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  position  will  not  be  denied  by  any  gen¬ 
tleman —  that  the  Texas  boundary  is  a  settled  or  an 
unsettled  question.  Which  is  it?  Is  it  a  debatable 
and  open  question,  or  a  settled  question  ?  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  it  was  a  settled  question,  that 
Texas,  by  her  Representatives,  have  long  been 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  a  settlement  of  it.  Does  not 
the  whole  country  know  that  the  Texas  boundary 
question  is  unsettled?  Yet  we  find,  from  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  here  this  morhing,  that 
it  is  a  settled  question,  beyond  all  controversy  or 
doubt.  In  addressing  the  House  to-day,  I  wish  to 
express  my  views  in  regard  to  the  whole  question. 
It  is  time,  sir,  for  every  member  to  speak  out  his 
honest  convictions.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  char¬ 
acter  of  this  debate — civil  war,  disunion,  and  the 
burning  of  gunpowder  are  threatened  so  frequently, 
that  if  a  stranger  were  to  step  in  here  and  listen  to 
|  the  debates,  he  would  suppose  he  was  listening  to 

I  a  set  of  Representatives  from  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  who  were  threatening  to  carry  war 
and  desolation  throughout  the  whole  qivilized 
world.  I  am  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  all  such 
gasconade.  I  would  myself  scorn  such  a  course. 

I  may  be  as  willing,  and  I  think  I  am,  to  stand  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  just  rights  of  my  country 
is  any  other  man;  but  when,  by  accident  or  by 
3eath,one  President  is  displaced  and  another  comes 
n,  and  when  a  measure  of  compromise  has  been 
lebated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  eliciting 
reellngs  and  prejudices  throughout  the  Union  such 
ts  were  never  felt  before,  and  when  that  cele¬ 
brated  project  for  giving  peace  to  the  country  has 
Ailed,  Texas,  a' few  days  before  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
ial  Taylor,  has,  by  her  Governor,  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  special  communi¬ 
cation  ,  to  ascertain  what  ?  To  ascertain  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approved  of  the 
'  )roclamation  of  Colonel  Mnnroe.  That  commu- 
hcation  was  not  answered  by  President  Taylor. 
Mark  you,  sir,  it  is  just  after  the  failure  of  the 
compromise  bill  that  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
President  Fillmore  to  answer  this  communication.. 


He  has  done  so  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  send  to  this 
House  a  message;  and  doubtless  this  message 
strikes  the  minds  of  different  gentlemen  differ¬ 
ently. 

In  the  communication  of  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
he  gives  you  notice,  and  gives  notice  to  the  world, 
that  he  has  convened  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
expecting  the  Legislature  will  direct  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  four  counties,  said  to  be  a  part  of  New 
Mexico,  by  force. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  points  you 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1795  and  1807,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  referred  to 
made  it  his  imperious  duty,  as  President,  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  call  upon  the  militia  and  army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  peculiar  fancy  of  my  talented  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]  has  distorted  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  pronounces  the  principles  and  doctrine 
contained  in  the  message  a  high-handed  usurpation 
of  power,  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  and 
acts  above  referred  to. 

The  President  in  his  message  presents  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  a  full  detail  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  exist,  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States.  He  believes  it  to  be  his  duty, 
in  case  Texaaattempts  to  carry  out  her  threats  by 
force,  to  call  to  his  aid  this  power.  True,  he  pauses 
with  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  law  in 
New  Mexico  that  would  make  it  his  duty,  under 
the  solemnities  of  the  oath  he  has  taken,  to  enforce; 
he  points  to  the  treaty  that  ended  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  re¬ 
fers  particularly  to  the  ninth  section,  which  guaran¬ 
ties  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  protected  in 
their  persons  and  property  until  Congress  clothes 
them  with  that  right;  and  gives  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  his  views  upon  that  particular 
subject. 

After  having  done  this,  and  after  giving  his 
views  upon  some  other  points,  he  suggests  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not,  in  his 
opinion,  best  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
judiciary;  nor  is  it  best,  in  his  opinion,  to  appoint 
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commissioners,  for  that  would  be  but  special  ar¬ 
bitration,  and  delay  in  either  case  would  ensue. 
He  says  to  you  modestly  in  his  message,  you  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  pray 
you  to  relieve  me,  decide  it,  save  me  by  your 
action  from  my  unpleasant  situation;  if  you  do  not, 
a  collision  may  arise,  the  results  of  which  no  hu¬ 
man  eye  can  foresee;  and  he  asks  you  to  aid  him 
by  your  prompt,  decisive,  and  constitutional  ac¬ 
tion.  He  says,  I  am  gratified  that  Congress  is  in 
session,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  satisfaction  to 
Texas,  by  giving  her  a  just  compensation  for  her 
claim  to  a  part  of  New  Mexico.  If  you  are  not 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  my  suggestions,  settle 
the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  shall  suit  yourselves, 
and  I  will  approve  of  it.  What  more  could  he 
say?  It  is  a  most  admirable  State  paper,  mild, 
dignified,  and  conciliatory;  still,  when  this  gentle 
and  soothing  message  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  some  gentlemen,  that  a  bomb  or  sky¬ 
rocket,  thrown  suddenly  in  this  Hall,  would  have 
produced.  A  gentleman  this  morning,  for  whom 
I  have  a  high  respect — a  gentleman  of  a  high  order 
of  talent,  [Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia] — exhibited 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  feeling.  Why  this? 
Suppose  he  was  right  in  every  position  he  has 
taken,  and  that  the  President  had  mistaken  the  law 
under  which  he  considered  it  to  be  his  painful  duty 
to  call  upon  the  army,  if  Texas  resorted  to  force, — 
having  appealed  to  us  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  so  unpleasant  a  duty,  why  not  act 
and  help  the  President  to  save  the  country  from 
the  dangers  with  which  we  are  surrounded  and 
menaced  ?  Yet  we  stand  here  and  talk  of  war  and 
desolation,  and  everything  that  is  horrible,  when 
you  have  the  power  to  adjust  the  difficulty;  the 
power  is  lodged  here;  the  happiness,  the  honor, 
and  the  interest  of  our  country  require  action,  not 
words;  and  yet  gentlemen  threaten  in  this  manner. 

The  argument  of  my  friend,  able  as  he  is,  was 
unquestionably  erroneous  upon  the  question  of 
power  and  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  1  will  read  the  act  commented  upon  by 
him  wiih  such  signal  ability.  I  intend  making 
but  a  short  comment  upon  the  acts  of  1795  and 
1807,  which  are  as  follow: 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  28th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1795,  declares,  “  that  whenever  the  laws  of 
5  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  their  cxe- 
‘  cution  obstructed,  in  any  State,  by  combinations 
4  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
‘  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  the  powerveated 
‘  in  the  marshals,  the  President  may  call  forth  the 
‘  militia,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  suppress 
‘such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  tp  be 
‘  duly  executed.”  • 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1807,  it  is  provided  “that 

*  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  laws,  either  of  the 

*  United  States  or  any  individual  State  or  Territory, 
‘  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth 
‘  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to 
‘be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to 
‘  employ,  for  the  same  purposes,  such  part  of  the 
4  land  or  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  shall 
4  be  judged  necessary.” 

From  this  language  my  talented  and  distinguished 
friend  supposes  that  it  is  aduty  which  is  not  thrown 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  any  case, 
unless  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of  a  judicial  decree. 
That  contracted  construction  of  the  acts  would 


make  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  marshal 
to  enforce  judic  al  proceedings  only,  He  has  the 
power  to  call  out  the  militia  and  army  whenever 
any  law  is  obstructed.  Take  the  case  of  a  people 
resisting  the  collection  of  your  revenue  which  op¬ 
erates  as  a  violation  of  your  law.  I  ask  if  the 
President-  of  the  United  States  would  not  in  such 
a  case  be  expected  to  enforce  the  Saw — nay,  bound 
to  do  so  by  his  oath?  The  power  was  lodged,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  to  be  used  cautiously, 
and  only  in  extreme  cases.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  in  order  to  support  his 
erroneous  construction  of  the  two  acts,  says  the 
President  cannot  put  his  hand  in  the  Treasury  and 
take  money  and  pay  it  over  under  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty.  True,  sir;  but  not  because  a  treaty  stip¬ 
ulation  is  not  a  law,  but  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
flicting  constitutional  provision  which  requires 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  before  the 
money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury;  but  when 
the  money  has  once  been  appropriated,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  convey  it  to  the  party  who  is 
to  receive  it,  and  its  transmission  is  obstructed  by 
an  unlawful  assemblage,  I  ask  if  the  President  is 
not  the  proper  officer  to  direct  that  the  army  and 
navy,  or  both,  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down,  by  force,  any  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  President  or  Ibis  agents  from  transmitting  the 
money,  and  thereby  complying  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  treaty  ?  Beyond  all  question  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  bound  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  i  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  high-handed  power,  and  placing  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  ihe  people  in  peril, as  any  can  be.v  If. 
is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  this  Government,  And 
I  should  as  deeply  regret  to  see  a  necessity  for 
such  a  course  of  action  to  be  resorted  to  as  any 
American  citizen. 

I  again  appeal  to  this  House,  ahd  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  mode  of  proceeding 
could  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted,  save  the  one  he  has  adopted  ? 

I  am  honestly  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  as 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  that  there  is  a  settled  pur¬ 
pose,  a  fixed  determination,  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  States  to 
dissolve  this  Union.  They  are  disunionists  from 
1  calculation,  from  judgment,  believing  that  this 
Union  is  a  curse — disunionists ,  irrespective  of,  and 
[  independent  of,  the  slavery  question, 
j  1  am  not  one  of  the  number  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  best  to  dissolve  the  Union.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wish,  and  honestly  wish,  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  And  here  let  me  soberly  ask,  can  the  two 
degrees  of  country,  now  in  dispute  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  be  so  important  that  this 
Union  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  country  thrown 
into  a  civil  war?  When  the  proper  power  decides, 
no  matter  how,  is  it  of  such  vast  importance?  It 
must  remain,  and  be  either  in  Texas  or  New 
Mexico,  and  it  would  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Union,  no  matter  whether  the  decision  was  correct 
or  erroneous.  What  difference  would  it  make  to 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or  Tennes¬ 
see,  whether  the  aforesaid  two  degrees  were  in 
New  Mexico  or  Texas  ?  Truly,  no  difference, 
save  this:  as  good  citiaens  they  wish  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  contending  parties.  Suppose  the  prop- 
I  er  power,  when  it  is  decided,  decide  it  wrong, 
would  that  be  a  matter  to  the  people  out  of  Texa* 
and  New  Mexico,  of  so  much  importance  -ha! 
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disunion  or  civil  war  must  be  the  consequence? 
Can  it  be  beiieved  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  have  lived  so  happily  under  our  laws,  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  a  cause  so  slight, 
be  ready  to  destroy  the  best  Government  the 
world  ever  saw?  I  would  do  rio  such  thing,  nor 
will  the  people  of  this  Union  do  so  simple  an  act,  jj 
In  my  opinion. 

This  country,  (New  Mexico,)  when  acquired,  i 
was  acquired  with  the  foil  knowledge  that  it  was 
free  by  the  laws  of  Mexico — that  slavery  was  pro- 
aibited.  It  was  acquired  with  the  full  knowledge 
:hat  its  soil  was  not  well  adapted  to  slave  labor. 
My  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia,  [Mr 
Toombs,]  if  I  mistake  not,  declared,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  session,  that,  practically,  the 
question  was  against  the  South ;  that  slavery  would 
not  go  there  if  territorial  governments  were  formed 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Such  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  has  ever  been. 

I  never  wanted  to  acquire  a  solitary  foot  of  that 
territory.  I  ever  opposed  it,  in  argument  at  home 
and  everywhere.  I  believed  that”  the  acquisition 
would  lead  to  our  present  difficulties.  The  party 
that  acquired  the  country  was  warned,  over  and 
again,  that  unfortunate  consequences  would  inevit¬ 
ably  flow  from  its  acquisition.  The  war  with 
Mexico  ends,  peace  is  made,  the  country  acquired; 
:he  Wilmot  proviso  adopted  by  Congress  after  the 
war,  signed  and  approved  by  President  Polk.  The 
election  for  President  comes  off,  and,  sir,  Zachary 
Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  were  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
without  having  done  a  thing  or  said  a  word  about 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the  slavery  question  after 
their  election,  and  the  Whig  party  having  done 
nothing,  the  people  of  Mississippi  proposed  to 
call,  and  d'd  call,  a  Southern  Convention,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  defend  the  South  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  North;  and,  further,  that  if  the 
Wilmot  proviso  should  pass  Congress,  they  would 
go  for  dissolving  the  Union;— forgetting,’  doubt¬ 
less,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  ha<i  passed  while 
they  were  in  power,  and 'it  was  submitted  to  by 
the  entire  party.  1  know  that  the  party  pleads  in 
avoidance  of  that  act,  by  saying  that  Oregon  is 
north  or  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  The 
Missouri  compromise  did  not  extend  there. 

This  celebrated  Nashville  Convention  in  the 
:ullness  of  time  met.  The  representatives  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  having  seen  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  Convention, "were  in 
tavor  unanimously  of  the  compromise  biil  of  the 
Senate.  Yet,  before  they  adjourned,  they  were 
unanimously  lor  the  Missouri  compromise  line. 
How  was  this  radical  change  and  sudden  revolu¬ 
tion  effected  ?  Let  plain  facts  attest.  Some  of  the 
representatives  from  Tennessee  were  telegraphed 
by  members  in  this  Hal!,  and  were  informed  that 
if  the  Convention  would  agree  upon  the  Senate 
compromise  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  that  there 
was  every  prospect  that  it  would  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  same  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Convention  were  informed  that 
if  the  Convention  agreed  upon  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  l|ne,  that  it  could  not  and  would  not  pass 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  With  a  full 
knowledge  that  its  passage  was  hopeless,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Convention,  with  great  unanimity,  agreed 
upon  that  line  of  adjustment,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  oarty,  no  longer  ago  than 


last  Congress,  repudiated  and  denounced  that  line 
of  adjustment  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust. 
Why  this  political  sumerset?  The  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Rhett  tells  you  in  his  Charleston  speech.  He 
says  that  in  five  days  the  Tennessee  delegation 
wheeled  into  line.  What  line?  The  disunion 
line.  How?  By  rejecting  the  Senate  compromise 
bill  and  agreeing  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
that  they  knew  to  be  impracticable.  This  con¬ 
duct,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volumes.  The  Cass 
platform  has  been  substantially  offered  to  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  party.  Can  you  not  pass  a  bill  for 
the  territorial  governments  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  admit 
California,  and  pass  each  separate  measure  in  ten 
days,  if  you  choose  so  to  do?  But  you  are  not 
now  satisfied  with  your  presidential  platform  of 
1848,  and  you  will  not  now  stand  by  that  plat¬ 
form.  The  compromise  was  defeated  by  southern 
votes,  which  was  as  fair  as  possible  under  the  cir¬ 


cumstances.  General  Cass’s  platform- 


Mr.  TOOMBS  asked  how  many  northern  Whig 
votes  it  got  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do 
not  care,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  toith  my  argu¬ 
ment.  If  the  South,  in  1848,  wanted  and  desired 
only  non-intervention,  why  reject  it  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  1850? 

My  friends  about  me  with  whom  I  converse,  both 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  go  for  the  extreme 
southern  doctrine,  are  not  fur  the  measure,  either 
|  separately  or  combined.  Why,  then,  1  ask,  with 
these  facts  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  the  world 
knowing  it,  do  you  say  you  are  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  ?  If  you  are  for  an  adjustment,  what  is  it? 
You  object  to  everything  proposed,  and  propose 
nothing  but  the  Missouri  compromise.  What  is 
your  object? — what  is  your  desire?  You  know 
you  cannot  pass  the  Missouri  compromise.  Is  it 
your  object,  if  that  fails,  to  go  for  disunion  ? 

I  have  no  right  to  arraign  any  man  here,  and  I 
will  not  do  so.  I  assign  to  every  man  the  3ame 
honesty  of  purpose  that  I  claim  for  myself. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  much  relied  upon,  that 
your  slave  States  are  crowded — that  you  want 
more  room  for  your  slaves,  or  their  labor  will  be¬ 
come  unprofitable.  Have  you  ever  cast  your  eyes 


over  Delaware  upon  the  map,  and  traced  a  line 


running  along  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Ma¬ 


ryland  on  west  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  then 


sweep  around  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  coa.st  to  the  beginning?  If  yru  have 
not,  do  so,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  within  the  thirty  States  there  is  nearly 
double  as  much  slave  territory  as  free  territory. 
Make  a  calculation  of  the  whole  area,  including 
Texas.  Texas,  if  as  densely  populated  as  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  would  contain  about  twenty-seven 
millions  of  inhabitants.  What  is  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  fifteen  slave  States?  About 
eight  millions.  Taking,  then,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
basis  of  my  calculation,  Texas  could  contain  the 
entire  southern  population,  and  there  would  not  be 
as  many  persons  to  the  square  mile  by  one  half 
as  there  are  in  Massachusetts.  In  fact,  counting 
Massachusetts  as  the  basis  of  my  calculation,  and 
Texas  could  receive  within  her  borders  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  not  be  as 
densely  inhabited  as  Massachusetts.  Yet  we  have 
not  room — we  are  fearful  that  our  slave  population* 


will  be  huddled, and  rendered  unprofitable?  With  1 
such  a  space  and  such  a  country,  can  it  be  true  ? 
No. 

These  are  plain,  undeniable  truths.  The  existing 
slave  States  can  contain  ninety  millions  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  continuing  the  basis  of  the  Massachusetts 
population  at  this  time  as  the  rule  of  calculation. 
Make  use  of  your  arithmetic — the  plain,  honest, 
simple,  rule  of  three.  See  how  many  slaves  there 
were  in  1790,  and  how  many  in  1840,  and  you 
will  find  the  astonishing  fact,  that  it  will  take  near 
two  hundred  years  to  fill  the  present  slave  States, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  that  would  render  slave  labor 
unprofitable.  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  play  the 
Don  Q,uixote,  and  bring  around  you  more  evils 
than  ever  surrounded  a  people  before,  for  the  sake 
ofachimera?  If  the  banner  of  disunion,  for  causes 
so  slight,  should  be  unfurled, I,  for  one,  will  not  en¬ 
list  under  it;  but,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  him 
whose  likeness  looks  down  upon  our  deliberations, 
[George  Washington,]  1  will,  to  the  full  extent  of 
my  ability,  uphold  and  defend  the  Union  which 
he  formed.  I  have  all  the  feelings  of  a  southern 
man,  and  1  would  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  pro¬ 
tect  southern  rights;  but  I  am  not  for  fanning  the 
flame  of  discord  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Why 
should  you  look  to  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  ag¬ 
gressions  such  as  1  have  been  speaking  of?  Could 
you  protect  your  slaves  any  better  by  disunion  ? 
Could  you  keep  them,  then,  from  running  away  ?  j 
What  is  the  object,  what  is  the  design?  If  you 
could  not  do  so,  why  insist  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  should  take  place? 

5  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  day  may  not 
come  when  the  South  can  no  longer  stand  out 
against  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North.  The 
North  itself  may  destroy  the  Union.  If,  in  order 
to  gratify  her  hatred  to  the  existence  of  slavery, 
she  should  attempt  to  alter  the  Constitution  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  do  so,  and  effect  the' alteration,  that 
would  inevitably  end  the  Union.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  will  be  destroyed,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  by  the 
act  of  the  northern  people.  , 

I  know  there  is  a  deep  feeling  existing  in  the 
North  against  slavery;  I  know  it  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing:  not  so  impetuous,  however,  that  they  want  to 
destroy  the  Union.  The  overwhelming  feeling  at 
the  North,  that  1  speak  of,  is  against  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  not  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  States. 

But  suppose  it  is  true — suppose  my  distinguish¬ 
ed  friend  from  Georgia  is  right,  and  that  they 
intend  to  extinguish  slavery  in  the  States,  or  dis¬ 
solve  this  Union,  (I  differ,  however,  with  him  upon 
that;)  butsupposehe  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong,  with 
what  lights  we  have  before  us;  if  he  is  right,  and 
this  effort  is  to  be  continued,  what  is  to  prevent 
us,  when  the  crisis  does  come,  from  fighting  as 
gallantly  as  now  ?  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  as  gallantly  then  as  we  can  do  it 
now,  if  the  crisis  should  be  precipitated  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  this  Government  on  a 
speculative  hypothesis.  I  do  not  want  to  imagine 
that  this  thing  will  come,  and  I  will  not  do  it. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  committee,  because  of  the  warlike  tone 
that  has  been  manifested  here,  with  which  I  have 
no  sympathy. 

The  fact  that  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  is  to  afflict  this  country  I  cannot  believe. 


Now  I  ask  this  House,  are  they  prepared  by  any 
hasty  action  to  aid  in  bringing  upon  the  country 
so  great  a  misfortune  ?  I  am  willing  to  concede 
the  claim  of  Texas,  and  give  her  ten  millions;  but 
I  believe  she  has  betrayed  too  great  a  degree  of 
impatience,  that  while  we  have  been  here  laboring 
for  seven  long  months  upon  the  slavery  question, 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,  Texas,  simply  because  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  attempted  to  make  a  constitution 
and  have  failed, — I  say  failed,  because  no  such 
instrument  has  yet  reached  this  government, — 
while  we  have  been  thus  laboring  to  adjust  the 
question  of  her  boundary  along  with  the  other 
pending  questions,  where  is  the  propriety  on  the 
part  of  Texas  to  march  her  troop3  there,  at  least 
until  Congress  shall  have  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  the  subject  ?  Indeed,  they  might 
well  be  expected  to  wait  until  the  question  came 
up  again  at  the  next  session,  and  the  time  will  be 
short;  and  if  no  satisfactory  adjustment  be  made, 
or  if  an  improper  decision  be  made,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  act,  and  to  decide  whether 
they  will  submit  to  such  dicision.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  her  to  act  when  the  decision  is  rmide 
against  her — when  the  die  is  cast.  Do  not  draw 
the  sword  now.  This  is  a  Government  of  law. 
Wait  and  see  if  this  free  Government  will  not  do 
you  justice  before  you  plunge  it  in  a  civil  war. 

The  President  has  claimed  no  power  that  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise.  The  President  has  avowed 
distinctly  upon  this  express  point,  that  he  disclaims 
the  power  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute.  I 
know  you  may  argue  that  the  President,  by  saying 
that  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  are  now  what 
they  were  before  the  Mexican  war,  does  inferen¬ 
tial^  decide  against  you.  In  this  you  are  mistaken. 
Look  at  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  President’s  message.  He  argues,  and 
shows  conclusively,  that  if  you  obtain  possession 
by  force,  it  will  add  nothing  to  your  title.  Nor 
does  the  attempt  of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
to  form  a  State  government  affect  your  claim  in 
the  least  degree."  What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  it 
so  important  for  you  to  have  possession  that  you 
must  resort  to  force  ?  The  fact  that  you  are  not  in 
possession,  will  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  decision 
(by  the  proper  tribunal)  of  your  claims  to  .  that 
country.  Should  the  proper  tribunal  finally  decide 
against  you,  would  the  decision  be  of  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  nature  that  you  would  appeal  to  arms,  and 
involve  your  country  in  a  civil  war?  If  so,  for 
God’s  sake  it  is  time  enough  to  do  that  when  you 
have  awaited  the  decision  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  (the  floor  being  temporarily 
yielded  to  him) said:  The  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  informs  us  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  disclaiming  the  right  to  decide  that  Texas 
has  to  the  territory  that  is  claimed  by  her.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  message,  in  that  respect,  is 
singularly  contradictory  in  itself,  and  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  reexamine  it  he  will  find  it  to  be  so.* 

Mr.  H.  quoted  from  the  message.  The  civil 
division  of  Texas  was  distinctively  marked  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  coming  into  the  Union,  and  the  treaty 
was  accompanied  by  a  map  which  was  made  dt 
facto  a  part  of  the  treaty,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  of  what  is  called  New  Mexico  lying 
upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  the 
territory  of  Texas.  But  the  President,  disregard¬ 
ing  this  plain  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
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title,  now  orders  that  very  country  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crawford  gave  directions  to  the  military 
authority  there,  not  to  interfere  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  civil  jurisdiction  by  Major  Neighbors;  but 
President  Fillmore  changes  that  order  and  directs 
that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  establish  civil  juris¬ 
diction,  it  be  resisted  by  the  military  power  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  result  of 
the  issue;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  Texas  is  to 
be  put  down,  she  is  only  to  be  put  down  by  force, 
and  after  every  effort  that  can  be  made  on  her  part 
to  resist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  (resuming.)  I  am  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  facts  stated  by  the  gentleman, 
because  I  have  read  them  in  a  circular  which  he 
addressed  to  his  constituents;  but  I  am  surprised 
when  the  gentleman  relies  for  his  evidence  of  title 
upon  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk, 
by  whom  the  surrender  of  the  country  to  Texas 
was  ordered.  If  that  was  the  only  evidence  of 
title,  it  would  be  an  indifferent  one.  President 
Polk’s  opinion  did  not  affect  the  title  of  Texas  in 
the  least,  he  having  nQ  power  to  decide  such  a 
question. 

My  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Howard,]  argues 
that  President  Fillmore  has  inferentially  decided 
the  question  against  Texas;  that  it  is  a  high¬ 
handed  usurpation  of  power;  that  he  has  virtually 
drawn  the  »word.  Mark  the  difference.  When 
President  Polk  decided  the  question  in  favor  of 
Texas,  it  was  no  usurpation  of  power.  Oh  no!  it 
was  most  proper.  But  when  President  Fillmore 
disclaims  any  such  power,  and  only  decides  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  let  the  question  remain  until  it  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  proper  power,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  chooses  to  attempt  to  show  that  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  is  mistaken,  and  that  he  has  decided  the 
question.  Suppose  it  was  true,  how  is  it  that  the 
exercise  of  the  same  power  by  President  Fill¬ 
more  is  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  not  a  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  power  when  President  Polk  assumed  the 
power  and  decided  the  question  according  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman?  It  is  a  happy  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fable  of  the  lawyer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  ox.  ’ 

Mr.  HOWARD,  (Mr.  Williams  yielding.) 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  this  question  is 
ever  to  be  decided  and  set  at  rest,  if  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  may  reverse  the  decision  of  the  preceding 

one?  By  what  civil  authority  is  it  ever  to  be  set¬ 
tled  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  simple  and 
plain.  By  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
the  consent  of  Texas;  or,  as  is  supposed  by  many 
gentlemen,  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  the  proper 
tribunal.  Not  having  investigated  that  question, 
and  not  wishing  to  give  a  hasty  answer,  I  will  not 
give  an  opinion.  But  should  it  be  decided  by 
Congress,  with  the  assent  of  Texas,  or  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  it  would  bean  adjudicated  case,  and 
settled  forever. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  give  to  Texas  the  boundary  that  she 
claims,  this  day  unanimously,  it  would  be  the 
most  mortifying  event  to  her  that  could  possibly 
happen. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  all  I  want.  I 

WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  sincerity,  but  lam  confident  that  there  are 


others  in  and  around  this  Capitol  that  prefer  the 
ten  millions,  and  I  think  they  are  right,  and  my 
friend  wrong. 

1  appeal  to  my  friend,  and  with  the  best  of  feel¬ 
ings  l  ask  him,  had  you  not  better  take  the  ten 
millions  than  to  march  your  troops  in  order  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  country?  for  if  you  do, 
a  conflict  of  arms  will  ensue;  and  although  the 
Texas  standard  would  be  flocked  to  by  the  Hot¬ 
spurs  of  the  South,  and  you  might  gallantly  sus¬ 
tain  yourselves  for  a  battle  or  two,  still  you  could 
but  remember  that  you  were  fighting  against  your 
brothers,  for  you  would  be  brethren  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left.  That  reflection  would  prompt 
the  Government  and  Texas,  after  fighting  a  short 
time,  to  appoint  commissioners,  who,  in  all  human 
probability,  would  decide  the  conflict  by  giving 
you  the  ten  millions.  Why  not  accept  of  it  now, 
and  save  your  own  State  and  country  from  the 
unnatural  struggle?  I  hope  you  will  do  so. 

My  dear  sir,  if  it  is  your  country,  what  power 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  say  it  is  not  yours?  Is  there  some 
power  that  can  decide?  Some  gentlemen  seem 
to  think  that  the  Judiciary  would  be  the  proper 
tribunal  to  decide  the  question.  But  you  say 
they  may  decide  against  you,  and  that  you  will 
fight  for  your  rights.  Very  good;  that  is  a 
matter  for  Texas  to  decide;  but  I  hope  she  will 
wait  for  the  decision,  and  not  commence  a  civil 
war  in  advance  of  a  decision  of  the  question.  I 
desire  my  friends  again,  who  are  so  anxious  upon 
the  score  of  crowding  slave  labor,  to  go  back  to 
the  map  and  see  what  a  vast  and  mighty  country 
the  slave  States  possess.  We  can  go  on  very  well 
for  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  if  you  do 
not  rush  blindly  and  madly  into  civil  war  without 
sufficient  cause.  I  should  prefer  to  trust  no  dis¬ 
union  may  be  attempted,  and  that  the  union  of  this 
band  of  brothers  may  be  perpetual;  that  these 
States  will  continue  together.  I  believe  they  will 
do  it.  I  believe  that  all  the  manifestations  we 
have  in  relation  to  it  show  that  such  will  be  the 
case. 

This  idea  of  States  flying  off  like  sparks,  is  not 
to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment.  My 
belief  is,  that  we  shall  continue  to  be  a  united  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  we  shall  become  more  harmonious 
and  united  than  we  have  hitherto  been.  I  do  not 
yield  the  point  for  a  moment.  I  declare  that  no 
State  has  a  right  to  secede.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  public  life  I  have  been  opposed  to  that  doctrine. 

I  believe  the  only  right  that  the  States  have  in  the 
case  of  oppression  by  the  General  Government,  is 
the  right  of  revolution.  Talk  about  State  sover¬ 
eignty  !  What  is  it?  According  to  our  theory  of 
government,  it  is  simply  the  power  over  the  life  and 
the  liberty  of  its  citizens;  every  other  distinguish¬ 
ing  attribute  of  sovereignty  was  voluntary  surren¬ 
dered  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government. 
What  makes  a  sovereign  State?  Unquestionably 
the  power  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  make  trea¬ 
ties,  receive  and  send  foreign  embassadors,  the 
power  to  create  a  navy,  raise  and  keep  a  standing 
army.  Have  the  States  any  such  power  as  this? 
No;  the  States  are  independent  of  the  Government 
upon  all  questions  regulating  the  sociai  intercourse 
of  her  citizens,  such  as  deciding  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  power  to  collect  taxes  for  her  own 
internal  regulations.  I  know  that  those  who  differ 
with  me,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  ultra  State- 
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rights  school,  will  call  this  the  old  Federal  doctrine. 
I  was  dubbed  a  Federalist  because  I  decided  that 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Hon.  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster’s  great  speech  upon  Foot’s  resolution  in  1830, 
were  correct;  General  Jackson  declared  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Hayne’s  nullifying  speech  ought  to  be  printed 
on  satin  and  hung  up  by  the  Declaration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence.  Shortly  after,  when  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  and  his  friends  went  rather  far  with  their 
beautiful  theory,  General  Jackson  sprang  from  the 
saddle  of  General  Hayne  to  the  saddle  of  Daniel 
Webster,  ami  issued  his  celebrated  proclama¬ 
tion.  I  have  borne  the  name  of  Federalist  more 
or  less  ever  since  that  time.  I  have  no  fears 
of  names,  and  if  the  doctrine  contained  in  Daniel 
Webster’s  great  speech  and  General  Andrew  Jack¬ 
son’s  proclamation,  constitute  a  Federalist,  1  am 
one,  and  glory  in  the  name,  because  I  consider  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  proclamation  and  the 
speech  to  be  old  fashioned  Washington  Republi¬ 
canism. 

Sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  the  secession  of  any  of 
the  States  of  this  Union — they  have  no  such  power. 
Suppose  Delaware  or  any  other  of  the  smaller 
States  should  secede.  I  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  so  fatal  to  this  Government;  but  suppose  the 
State  of  Louisiana  should  attempt  to  secede:  that 
would  be  of  much  greater  consequence,  and  we 
would  most  likely  whip  her  back.  If  South  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Georgia  should  withdraw  from  the  union 
of  the  States;  if  they  should  feel  obliged,  after  the 
threats  that  they  have  held  out  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest  of  the  States, — and  1  have  my 
fears  that  they  may  commit  some  overt  act  of  that 
kind, — I  would  never  vote  a  dollar  to  send  men  or 
money  to  bring  them  back,  because  lam  convinced 
that  it  would  be  the  best  course  not  to  do  so,  satis¬ 
fied  that  time  would  convince  them  of  their  error. 
I  would  let  them  stay  out  until  they  petition  to  be 
allowed  to  come  back,  and  then  I  would  put  them 
under  bonds  to  remain  in  the  Union. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  in  a  very  desultory 
manner.  I  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  a  good  Ad¬ 
ministration  out  and  out;  1  feel  that  the  Govern¬ 


ment  is  going  to  be  administered  on  the  rigir. 
platform.  1  believe  that  the  President  has  de¬ 
monstrated  to  everybody  that  the  whole  message 
is  conciliatory,  and  sound  Republican  doctrine, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  the  recommendations  which  he 
gives.  What  more  is  wanted?  Is  this  sufficient 
cause  for  again  getting  up  a  debate  oT  any  length? 
Let  us  go  to  voting,  and  bring  in  California,  and 
prepare  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah; 
or  if  we  do  not  accomplish  all  this,  let  us  do  what 
we  can,  and  leave  the  rest  for  another  session,  it 
will  be  something  gained  if  we  get  rid  of  some  of 
these  perplexing  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  evidences  that  I  have 
of  what  is  doing  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
I  predict  that  the  far-famed  omnibus  bill,  recently 
defeated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  will 
yet  pass;  and  although  it  will  pass  in  separate  bills, 
it  is  at  last  a  proud  tciumph  to  Senators  Clay, 
Cass,  Foote,  and  others.^  In  my  judgment  the 
country  owes  them  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  demonstrate  to  the  committee,  that  the 
Texas  boundary  question,  and  the  slave  question, 
connected  with  our  territorial  acquisitions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  decided,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  cause 
to  justify  disunion  and  civil  war.  I  have  tried  to 
show,  in  another  part  of  my  speech,  that  it  will  be 
decided  right.  It  is  due  to  myself  to«say  that  the 
arguments  that  I  have  advanced  are  but  a  rehash 
of  my  home  opinions  expressed  in  the  canvass  of 
1848  and  1849.  1  have  held  back  my  honest  con¬ 

victions,  as  several  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  can 
attest,  at  the  instance  of  my  personal  friends,  both 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  differed  with  me  as 
to  the  propriety  of  their  utterance  upon  tjje  floor 
of  Congress.  I  would  have  continued  that  course 
but  for  the  fact  that  1  now  belidve  that  the  issue  is 
disunion  or  union.  I  determined  to  strike  for  the 
Union.  If  1  have  erred,  it  is  an  error  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  I  will  detain  the  committee 
no  longer. 
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